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between cows in a pasture, for example, shows that these animals
too, under certain circumstances, manifest modes of behaviour that
can be compared to man's. The mutual licking of the skin, for
instance, serves some physiologic need, but there is no doubt that
in the course of this process pleasurable sensations are developed. In
connection with these, the group life of cows reveals features that
remind us of human rivalry behaviour.

The family atmosphere in which human children live intensifies
the inclination to envious competitiveness. In order to complete
adjustment to reality, the adolescent draws upon the means and
forces with which nature has endowed him, but which have been
moulded by education so that in human society he will not be too
troublesome because of excessive aggressions or too helpless because
of inhibitions. Often instinctual forces overcome the influence of
education; often the requirements of the given social milieu turn
out to be too difficult, or the young person's ability to adjust and
master his environment turns out to be inadequate. Feelings of
inferiority, helplessness, and fear on the one hand, and the intensi-
fication of the aggressive forces on the other, can exceed the indivi-
dual's limit of tolerance, and in that event he enters into a conflict
with himself or society. Psychic conflicts that have constantly
accompanied his development, and that were kept in equilibrium
under certain conditions, may become intensified when confronted
with the increased demands of the environment. The individual's
inner harmony is destroyed and he becomes neurotically ill, because
the cultural requirements have proved too difficult for him. The
question as to whether he is too weak or the environment too exacting
strongly reminds us of the question as to whether the hen or the egg
comes first. The same is true of aggressions, competitiveness, and all
the human evils that are intensified by irritating elements in the
living conditions. We refer here to the greater difficulty in gratifying
the various instinctual needs and the aspirations of the ego, for
instance/ as a result of greater internal or external obstacles to
sublimation, etc..

Naturally each cultural milieu creates its own forms of expression
for the unchanging psychic processes in man and affects the various
components of his psychic structure in a specific manner. This
leads to cultural, racial, and national differences; these can be
regarded as the fagade behind which are concealed the eternal,
deep-rooted, only quantitatively distinguishable, and variable
components of the psychic life. Cultural factors can, nevertheless,
be so powerful that they extensively modify human behaviour and